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wow one wal Real- Property 


Tax Assessment Surveyed 
By WILLIAM E. BASS, JR. 


Bureau of Business Research, University of Oregon 

The purpose of this article is to acquaint the reader with 
the assessment and computation of the real-property tax. 
A practical application is given, which is typical for prop- 
erty lying within city limits. The case used here is not com- 
plicated by special levies, limitations, and exemptions. This 
application of the ad valorem tax makes the following as- 
sumptions: 

(1) John Taxpayer’s property is located within the tax- 
ing boundaries of: (a) County of R, (b) City of X, (c) 
High-School District No. 2, (d) 
Elementary School District No. 6. 

(2) The property consists of one 
city lot and a dwelling house. 





ior Ca Interstate Trade, COPY 


Hindered by State Laws»urcau of Business ond 
By W. DWAINE RICHINS Economic Research 


Assistant Professor of Business Administration, University of Oregon 


It was not until 1938 that the United States government 
and state governments began to analyze and to set up means 
to control the rapidly growing number of state statutes 
hindering the interstate distribution of goods. Long before 
this, however, the problem of trade barriers between the 
states had been given serious thought by students of econ- 
omics throughout the country. One of the pioneers in this 
field was Dr. F. Eugene Melder of Reed College. Not until 
just before the World War II, however, did the subject gain 
general interest. The Governors’ 
Conference in 1938, departing from 
its twenty-five year old custom of 
not considering resolutions, author- 


(3) The general purposes of the 
tax on John’s property is to help 
support: (a) the county for func- 
tions such as general government, 
public safety, roads, conservation 
of health, charities; (b) the city 

~or such functions as streets, gen- 
( al government, sanitation, public 
safety; (c) the high school for 
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ized a statement condemning inter- 
state trade barriers and urging their 
discontinuance and instructed the 
Council of State Governments to 
study the problem of trade barriers 
and to call a nation-wide conference 
on the problem. A committee of 
competent experts was organized, 
together with a research staff; this 


; teachers’ salaries, bonded debt on 
building, maintenance expense; (d) 
the elementary schocl for teachers’ 
salaries and miscellaneous. 


The amount of tax for which John will be billed depends 
on: (1) the revenue from ad valorem taxes that each taxing 
body deems necessary to carry on its operations as shown 
by the budget; (2) the valuation, for taxing purposes, of 
all the property located within the boundaries of the 
various taxing districts; (3) the assessed valuation of 
John’s property as shown by the assessment roll. The valua- 

(Continued on page 6) 





The lumber export trade has been unusually weak so far 
this year. In the first three months of 1950, the volume of 
export shipments amounted to 91 million board feet, a de- 
crease of approximately one-third compared with both the 
preceding quarter and the corresponding period of last 
year. This is the first quarterly period since World War II 
in which exports dropped below the hundred-million-foot 
level. 





Copies of the analysis entitled, Growth and Trends of 
Manufacturing in the Pacific Northwest, 1939-1947, re- 
‘ently presented by V. B. Stanbery before the Columbia 
Basin Inter-Agency Committee at its June meeting, may be 
requested through the Portland District Office of the U.S. 
Department of Commerce. There is no charge for this re- 
port. 
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staff cooperated with the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, the 
Marketing Laws Survey,’ and the 
Council of State Governments. The 
material it assembled was made 
available to the states and, through newspapers and maga- 
zines, to the general public. 

A National Conference on Interstate Trade Barriers was 
called by the Council of State Governments to meet in Chi- 
cago in April 1939. Through committee and section meet- 
ings and through subsequent regional conferences, infor- 
mation and recommendations were forwarded to the states 
and attempts were made to improve the conditions ies iting 
from interstate trade barriers. The general direction of these 
efforts was to encourage the repeal of existing laws. A good 
beginning was made for the re-establishment of a free-trade 
area throughout the United States; but hundreds of statutes 
were on the books of the several states, many of which 
tended to limit the markets, tax the consumer, and under- 
mine our general economic system. 

In March 1939, the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Econ- 
omics published a report, Barriers to Internal Trade in 
Farm Products. This report dealt with interstate trade bar- 
riers in relation to dairy products, margarine, alcoholic 
beverages, transportation, merchant truckers, standards 





‘This was an organization, set up under the U. S. Department of 
Commerce and operating through the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration, for the purpose of searching the statutes of the various 
states and reporting those which had possible trade-barrier impli- 


- cations. 
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Northwest Interstate Trade 
Hindered by State Laws 
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and labeling, quarantines, and state-financed advertising of 
farm products. Since this report was published, however, 
no further studies of the subject have been made by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

In May 1939, the Marketing Laws Survey published 
Comparative Charts of State Statutes Illustrating Barriers 
to Trade Between States. These charts were originally pre- 
pared for the use of the National Conference on Interstate 
Trade Barriers. 

About five years later, in March 1942, the research staff 
of the Los Angeles regional office of the Marketing Laws 
Survey prepared a compilation of state statutes called Trade 
Barriers, Eleven Western States. This report, however, has 
not been officially released.” It contains a very comprehen- 
sive listing of statutory material on interstate trade-barrier 
legislation, to December 31, 1941, for Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, 
Utah, Washington, and Wyoming. The report, in its choice 
of laws which have trade-barrier significance, assumes a 
broad definition of trade barriers. It seems to have been 
compiled with the object of listing all statutes of the eleven 
western states which seem to place either a domestic or an 
interstate burden upon marketing. 

The Marketing Laws Survey also compiled, in March 
1942, an 87-page Bibliography of Barriers to Trade Be- 
tween States, which was published by the U. S. Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

In May 1942, a Federal-State Conference on War Re- 
strictions, sponsored by the Department of Commerce and 
called by the President of the United States, was held in 
Washington, D. C. The purpose of the conference was to 
speed the war effort by finding ways to remove various 
restrictions arising from state and local governmental 
action. The President’s message to the delegates contained 
these words, “Legal obstacles arising from a desire for 
regional and local advantage in a country so vast, with 
industry and interests so diverse, tend to defeat the re- 
quirements of free commerce and free enterprise among 
the states.” A report of the conference proceedings, together 
with an appendix containing actual examples of the oper- 
ation of some of these restrictions, was published by the 
Department of Commerce. 

From the foregoing summary, it may be seen that con- 
siderable study and thought was being given to the subject 





“Burt W. Roper, chief of the Business Practices Division, Office 
of Small Business, U. S. Department of Commerce, has been kind 
enough to allow temporary use of a file copy of this report, from 
which some of the information in the present study was obtained. 
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of interstate trade barriers in the latter part of the 1930s 
and the first part of the 1940s. Since 1942, however, little 
has been published on the subject, although interest in the 
topic is still active. 


NATURE OF INTERSTATE TRADE Barriers. As a result « % 
discussions during the period when interstate trade barriers ~ 
were the subject of extensive hearing, from about 1938 to 
1941, some unity of opinion was achieved as to just what 
types of laws could logically be considered barriers to 
interstate trade. 

There is no doubt that some of these laws have worked a 
disadvantage upon business by discriminating against out- 
of-state marketing institutions and products. For example, 
shipments of apples from the state of Washington by truck 
have had to be regraded and repacked at the California 
border because of lack of uniformity between Washington 
and California grades. A strange and disturbing condition 
occurred when Oregon inade it compulsory to use standard 
berry boxes for shipments out of the state and California 
declared such boxes illegal within its borders. Restrictions 
upon importers are more common and apparently more 
effective than restrictions against products. In Washington 
the annual license fee for selling domestic wine is $50, but 
an importer of wine from another state must pay $250 as an 
annual license fee. The conflict between producers of butter 
and oleomargarine is not a problem of interstate trade bar- 
riers, except in a few cases as when a dairy state, Wash- 
ington, tried (for a while, quite successfully) to pro- 
tect butter against oleomargarine from other states. Until 
the 15 cents per pound tax on oleomargarine was lifted in 
Washington, the actual transaction for its sale was accomp- 
lished outside of the state through the artifice of sendir 
housewives’ names to Portland, at which place the sale we. 
supposed to be made. For some years, this task of supplying 
the names of housewives brought a Portland man in the 
neighborhood of $20,000 a year. 

A further example of the way in which nonuniformity of 
laws between the states works a hardship upon the move- 
ment of commidities in this area is seen in a recent news- 
paper report. “Forty-eight road blocks stand in the way of 
having all the trucks you need to carry Washington apples 
to every section of the country, R. H. Culbertson asserted 
here yesterday . .. The secretary of the Washington State 
Motor Transportation Association said the barriers are the 
maze of conflicting state regulations concerning size, length 
and weight of trucks .. . It’s still easier to go by truck from 
Sweden to Switzerland than it is to go from Seattle to New 
York City.””* 

Preference laws take a number of forms. State preference 
laws have been passed by about twenty-three states, mainly 
through the device of levying lower license fees on manu- 
facturers using local products. Alabama has imposed an 
annual license fee of $1,000 upon liquor manufacturers. 
But if 75 per cent or more of the raw materials used come 
from Alabama, the annual license fee is $25. As will be seen, 
the Pacific Northwest has not escaped this type of discrim- 
ination. A “state of origin” labeling requirement is prefer- 
ential treatment of home products. Such regulation serves 
as a basis for “buy at home” advertising campaigns and 
creates a marketing barrier for incoming products. 

There are two major proposals for the elimination ot 


°W enatchee Daily World, Dec. 18, 1948. 
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interstate trade barriers. One is the enactment of uniform 
laws by states or by the Federal government; the other is 
the use of “compacts” to regulate activities which concern 
two or more states. The success of either proposal would 
‘epend to a considerable extent upon the degree to which 
scal vested interests can be overcome. If the trend is to be 
positively reversed, Federal legislation will probably be 
essential. 


TRANSIENT MERCHANT Laws IN THE PaciFic NortTu- 
WEsT. Laws regulating transient merchants in Washington, 
Oregon, Idaho, and Montana do not apply in most instances 
to the peddling of farm produce by the growers themselves. 
There are sometimes further exemptions. For example, 
agents or distributors who transport for sale and who de- 
liver goods having a common trademark or brand are 
sometimes exempt, as also are persons manufacturing, 
canning, or processing farm or timber products, persons 
having no interest in goods they transport, and farmers 
who occasionally transport products for their neighbors. 


Washington. Fees must be paid to the county treasurer, 
plus a special deposit of $500, which is held subject to pay- 
ment of all taxes and fees. The license fees vary from $100 
to $300, depending on whether the peddler is on foot or 
uses a conveyance. 


Oregon. To each county in which he wishes to operate a 
peddler must pay an annual fee of $25 if he sells without 
conveyance. If he uses a conveyance he must pay $100. A 
special deposit is also required, equal to the license fees. 
Transient merchants obtaining a license must file a state- 
ment under oath of the quantity and value of all merchan- 
‘ise which they keep or will be keeping in the county for 
sale. 


Idaho. License fees and special deposits are the same as 
are required in the state of Washington. 


Montana. Itinerant vendors must, in each county in 
which they wish to do business, obtain a county license by 
posting $250 bond and by paying a fee of $15 a year. In ad- 
dition, any municipality may impose fees up to twice the 
county license fee. The vendor must exhibit his license to 
anyone asking to see it. An itinerant merchant must get his 
license from the Commissioner of Agriculture, post $1,000 
bond, and pay an annual license fee of $100 for each motor 
vehicle which he wishes to operate, his license being subject 
at all times to inspection by any person. 


LaBELING Laws (SEEDS). Each of the Pacific Northwest 
states has passed legislation with respect to the labeling of 
seeds. Provisions in most instances require the following 
information on containers: (1) name of variety or type; 
(2) per cent or weight of pure seed; (3) per cent of germi- 
nation and date of the test; (4) the name and address of 
persons selling, labeling, or growing the seed; (5) if the 
product is a seed mixture, the kinds of seed composing the 
mixture, and frequently the per cent of each type of seed 
which makes up 5 per cent or more of the product; (6) a 
lot number or some other identification for reference; (7) 
the name and approximate number or per cent of secondary 
noxious weed seeds. 

In addition, Montana requires that the per cent or weight 
of inert matter be shown as well as the per cent of common 
weed seed. Oregon requires the net contents by weight, 
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measure, or count, and Idaho, the year and place where 
grown. 

In Montana mustard seed which contains over 11 per 
cent moisture must be labeled “tough” as part of the grade 
designation, and if weevils are present in seeds the label 
must bear the word “weevily.” 

Oregon potato seed must have a certified or standard tag 
of the Oregon Potato Certification Board. 

All potatoes sold as “Idaho Certified Seed Potatoes” or 
“Idaho Approved” must be packed in sealed containers, the 
seal approved by the University Extension Service, and a 
tag must be attached showing grade, quality, name of the 
producer, and place of production. 

Special control seems to be required for seed products 
because they lend themselves to misuse and since agri- 
culture is very dependent upon the type and quality of 
seed used. Control of noxious weeds and promotion of high 
levels of production are and should be important aims of 
state agricultural departments. 


LABELING Laws (Fruits, VEGETABLES, ETC.). The four 
states have varying laws in regards to the labeling of fruits, 
vegetables, and horticultural products. 


Washington. All farm products of this nature must have 
marked on their containers the true grade according to 
rules and regulations established by the Director of Agri- 
culture of the state, except that products may be sold as un- 
graded or as graded according to other standards, provided 
the names of such other standards or grades do not closely 
resemble the name of any official grade. Obligatory rules, 
however, may be adopted by the state. All containers of 
fruits and vegetables coming into the state must be labeled 
with the name of the county, state, or territory in which the 
products were grown, the name and address of the shipper 
or owner, the name of the consignee, and a statement of the 
contents of the package. 


Oregon. Oregon packers and canners using private 
brands must label all fruits and vegetables (fresh, canned, 
or evaporated) as “Oregon Grown” or “Packed in Ore- 
gon,” and must give on the label the address of the cannery 
or the main office in Oregon. Oregon also provides that 
containers of out-of-state fruits and vegetables must have 
attached to them the required permits or tags of the state 
of origin, and that they be labeled with the name and ad- 
dress of the consignor and consignee and the name of the 
state where they were grown. 


Idaho. The containers of uncanned fruit grown in or im- 
ported into Idaho to be sold or shipped must be marked on 
the outside with the place where the fruit was grown, the 
name of the grower, seller, or shipper, the lot number of 
the grower, and, in the case of apples, pears, and peaches, 
the net weight or number contained therein. If sold in closed 
boxes, the grade must be stamped on the box. Berries and 
small fruit must be sold in dry quart or in dry pint boxes. 


Montana. Unless farm products are graded and branded 
to meet the grade provisions of the state, they must be sold 
as “culls” or as “unclassified.” If sold as “unclassified” 
they must contain at least 50 per cent of U. S. No. 2 grade 
or better. It is unlawful in that state to sell any commodity 
in a package or container for over 10 cents unless the cor- 
rect net weight, measure, or numerical count is marked in 
words and figures at least one-ninth inch high. 
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LABELING Laws (ComMERcIAL FEED). Washington, 
Oregon, and Idaho have laws relating to the labeling of 
commercial feeds. There are considerable similarities in 
the laws, the more common requirements being that labels 
used on such products show the following information: (1) 
the net weight: (2) the name, brand, or trademark; (3) 
the named and address of the manufacturer; (4) the name, 
list, or per cent of ingredients; (5) the percentage of 
crude protein and fat; (6) the maximum percentage of 
crude fiber and ash. 

The laws of Montana do not contain labeling require- 
ments for commercial feeds comparable to those in the 
other states. For each brand of commercial feed stuffs sold 
in Idaho by manufacturers and importers, a card showing 
the required information must be given to the purchaser 
and a certified copy of the card must be filed with the Com- 
missioner of Agriculture. In Washington a crude ash con- 
tent of over 12 per cent or a crude fiber content of over 
10 per cent is not allowed. 


LaBeLinc Laws (Eccs ano Ecc Propucts). Each of the 
four states has passed laws with respect to the labeling of 
eggs and egg products. 


Washington. Containers of eggs sold to consumers must 
be labeled to show quality, size, and weight according to 
standards fixed by the Director of Agriculture and must 
also bear the Washington state egg seal. If eggs are sold in 
bulk, a placard in letters at least two inches high must noti- 
fy the purchaser of the grade. The invoice of eggs sold to 
retailers (except those sold by producers) must show the 








exact grades of the eggs passing to the retailer. Eggs which 
are produced in any foreign country must have the name 
of the country of origin stamped on each egg. If they are 
not sold in the shell, their container must be so labeled with 
letters at least two inches high. Hotels, restaurants, ete”) 
cannot serve foreign eggs nor can manufacturers sell feea ~ 

stuffs containing foreign eggs without notifying the public 
in letters at least two inches high. 


Oregon. Containers of eggs to be sold at retail must show, 
in letters at least one-half inch high, the grade, the size, and 
the name and address of the producer, wholesaler, or re- 
tailer by whom or for whom they were graded or packed. 
The terms “fresh,” “strictly fresh,” or “newlaid” cannot be 
used; instead the grade designations “AA” or “A” must be 
shown on the label. The containers of eggs imported from 
foreign countries must be labeled in letters two inches high 
“foreign eggs’; restaurants, hotels, bakeries, and confec- 
tionaries using or serving foreign eggs must display a sign 
with the words “we use foreign eggs” in letters at least 
four inches high. 


Idaho. Foreign eggs seem to have been the sole concern 
of the Idaho Legislature. It is against the law to sell foreign 
eggs in the shell unless each egg is stamped in indelible ink, 
“foreign produced eggs from...” Foreign eggs may not be 
sold in any other form, nor may any products manu- 
factured from them be sold unless “foreign produced eggs 
from...” is stamped or printed in letters two inches high 
on the side and cover of the container. This type of law is 
the most obvious form of trade-barrier legislation. 





1948 Census of Business in Oregon [Retail, Wholesale, and Service’ 


Baker County 


Retail sales in Baker County during 1948 aggregated $16.4 mil- 
lion, an increase of 125 per cent over the $7.3 million in 1939, when 
the preceding U.S. Census of Business was taken. Wholesale sales in 
the county reached a total of $9.3 million in 1948 as compared with 
$3.4 million in 1939, The service trades included in the Census of 
Business recorded receipts totaling $690,000 in 1948 compared with 
$312,000 in 1939. 


Employment in the county also rose over the nine-year period 
between 1939 and 1948 for the above trades. Establishments in these 
trades reported a combined total of 970 paid employees for the work 
week ended nearest November 15, 1948. This compared with a total 
of 919 employees reported for the week of Nov. 15, 1939. 


Proprie- Employees, W eek 

Sales tors, Un- Ended Nov. 18 
(thous. of incorp. Fuil 
dollars) Firms T otal Week 


$16,372 248 721 605 
3,474 55 66 47 
Eating & drinking... 39 1,091 47 164 132 
Gen. merchandise 14 2,123 12 131 100 
Apparel _ 12 751 15 31 31 
Furn. & home furnish.__ ll 684 9 42 37 
Automotive 18 4,244 25 148 142 
Service stati 34 1,071 36 34 30 
Drug 9 510 9 22 20 
All other 37 2,424 40 83 66 

Wholesale 23 9,333 19 157 * 

Selected service 74 690 74 92 79 
Personal services 42 441 42 75 67 
All other 32 249 32 17 12 

Tourist courts 9 80 16 7 5 


No. Est- 
ablish- 
ments 


Retail el acieaieemtadanen ae 
Food 48 






































Baker (city) : 
Retail 152 623 540 
Selected service 63 78 








* Not available. 
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Benton County 


Retail sales in Benton County during 1948 aggregated $25.3 

million, an increase of 220 per cent over the $7.9 million in 1939, 
when the preceding U.S. Census of Business was taken. Wholesale 
sales in the county reached a total of $8.5 million in 1948 as com- 
pared with $2.4 million in 1939. The service trades included in the 
Census of Business recorded receipts totaling $1.4 million in 1948 
compared with $0.5 million in 1939. 
_ Employment in the county also rose over the nine-year period be- 
tween 1939 and 1948 for the above trades. Establishments in these 
trades reported a combined total of 1,481 paid employees for the 
work week ended nearest November 15, 1948. This compared with 
a total of 1,025 employees reported for the week of Nov. 15, 1939. 


Proprie- 
tors, Un- 
ablish- (thous. of  incorp. 
ments dollars) Firms 
Retail 267 340 1,118 916 
Food 5,353 . 69 147 
Eating & drinking ——~_ , 221 181 
Gen. merchandi 11 


Employees, Week 
Ended Nov. 18 


Full 
T otal Week 


No. Est- Sales 











Annvarel 
Furn. & home furnish... om 14 
Automotive 
Service stati J 49 
Lumber—bldg.—hardware___ 
Drug 
All other 
Wh 7 J 
Merchant wholesalers 
Other types 
Selected service 
Personal services 
All other 
Tourist courts 



































Corvallis: 
Retail 


hel 7 


Selected service 
* Not available. 





5,083 127 
1,199 187 
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Montana. This state requires that a certificate be placed 
on the top layer of every case of candled eggs showing 
exact size and grade, by whom the eggs were candled, when 
they were packed, and the name of the dealer. It is un- 
' ‘ful to sell eggs at wholesale or retail without labeling 
...< container, in two-inch letters, with the grade and the 
date of grading, quality, size, and weight. The containers 
for imported eggs must be labeled with the name of the 
country or state where they were produced. Restaurants 
which use such eggs must display the sign “we use foreign 
eggs, or indicate the state in which the eggs were pro- 


duced. 


LABELING Laws (Potatoes). Legislative provisions 
with respect to potatoes may be found on the books of all 
of the Northwest states. 


Washington. lf potatoes are sold in other than standard 
sacks, a label must carry the true net weight. Grades lower 
than U.S. No. 2. may not be sold at retail unless the product 
is clearly marked “culls.” 


Oregon. Containers, bins, and display tables must be 
labeled with the grade of potatoes, the name of the state 
where they were grown, and the name and address of the 
grower or shipper. 


Idaho. Containers for potatoes must be labeled with the 
grade; if the potatoes are in 100-pound bags, the letters 
on the sacks must be two inches high and at least six inches 
from the top or the bottom of the bag. If the potatoes are 





shipped during the months of July, August, or September, 
the description may be omitted if the product meets the re- 
quirements of the Idaho Utility grade and is labeled with 
the private brand of the shipper, his name and address, and 
an accurate statement of the quantity. If the weight of the 
individual potatoes is over six ounces, the container may be 


labeled “Idaho Bakers.” 


Montana. Potatoes may be sold as a Montana combin- 
ation grade if 50 per cent of them meet all requirements of 
the U. S. No. 1 grade and the remaining 50 per cent meet 
the size requirements of U. S. No. 1 and quality require- 
ments of U.S. No. 2. 


LABELING Laws (Berries). Legislative enactments with 
reference to the labeling of berries are found in three of the 
states. 


Washington. Berries or cherries must be sold in standard 
berry boxes, unless all containers are filled and their in- 
terior cubic-inch capacity is plainly marked on the label. 
It is, however, permissible to sell by weight without label- 
ing according to these requirements. 


Idaho. Berries and small fruit must be sold in dry quart 
or dry pint containers or be marked otherwise. 


Montana. The sale of any berries in containers other than 
Montana standard is a misdemeanor. 


LaBELING Laws (OTHER Fruits). Other special legis- 
lation governing the labeling of fruit is as follows: 





Clackamas County 


tetail sales in Clackamas County during 1948 aggregated $50.1 
ullion, an increase of 301 per cent over the $12.5 million in 1939, 
when the preceding U.S. Census of Business was taken. Wholesale 
sales in the county reached a total of $9.4 million in 1948 as com- 
pared with $2.5 million in 1939. The service trades included in the 
Census of Business recorded receipts totaling $2.7 million in 1948 
compared with $0.5 million in 1939. 


Employment in the county also rose over the nine-year period be- 
tween 1939 and 1948 for the above trades. Establishments in these 
trades reported a combined total of 2,214 paid employees for the 
work-week ended nearest November 15, 1948. This compared with a 
total of 1,201 employees reported for the week of Nov. 15, 1939. 


Proprie- Employees, W eek 
tors, Un- Ended Nov. 18 
incorp. Full 
Firms Total Week 
$50,129 828 1,785 1,478 
Food 192 13,064 219 288 224 
Eating & drinking._.....__.._ 139 3,299 367 274 
Gen. handi 36 2,935 151 116 
Apparel 28 1,139 51 36 
Furn. & home furnish. SS 2,589 112 104 
Aut ti 46 9,735 287 281 
Service stations... «109 113 83 
Lumber—bldg.—hardware... 205 188 
Drug 21 88 72 
78 J 123 100 
35 177 s 
19 77 s 
16 . 100 s 
220 252 
101 149 133 
103 
32 9 
22 65 


No. Est- Sales 
eblish- (thous. of 
ments dollars 

Retail 74% 









































170 720 
il 42 
142 











Clatsop County 


Retail sales in Clatsop County during 1948 aggregated $33.9 mil- 
lion, an increase of 203 per cent over the $11.2 million in 1939, when 
the preceding U.S. Census of Business was taken. Wholesale sales in 
the county reached a total of $11.4 million in 1948 as compared with 
$5.1 million in 1939. The service trades included in the Census of 
Business recorded receipts totaling $1.3 million in 1948 compared 
with $0.5 million in 1939. 

Employment in the county also rose over the nine-year period be- 
tween 1939 and 1948 for the above trades. Establishments in these 
trades reported a combined total of 1,760 paid employees for the 
work-week ended nearest November 15, 1948. This compared with a 
total of 1,294 employees reported for the week of Nov. 15, 1939. 


Proprie- 
tors, Un- 
ablish- (thous. of incorp. 
ments dollars) Firms Total 
Retail 492 548 1,424 
Food ; 126 . 140 241 
Eating & drinking >> Ss 13 J 148 352 
Gen. merchandise... s—‘*&18 10 163 
Apparel 41 79 
Furn. & home furnish... s_-«+18 é 21 $7 
Aut ti 21 197 
Service stati 60 
Lumber—blidg.—hardware__. . 26 
Drug 14 
All other Y 67 
Wh . 7 
Merchant wholesalers 
Other types 12 
Selected service 
Personal services 
All other 
Tourist courts 


Employees, Week 


No. Est- Sales Ended Nov. 18 
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Astoria: 
Retail 
Wh | | 
Selected service 
Hotels 
Seaside : 
Retail 
Selected service_______ 
0 
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* Not available. 





Washington. When apples and pears are sold at retail, 
the grade must be marked on the container or on a sign if 
no container is used. It is unlawful to sell apples except in 
standard boxes, unless boxes are marked “special box” and 
labeled with the net weight and contents. 


Idaho. Containers of fruit (except canned fruit) grown 
in or imported into the state to be sold or shipped must be 
labeled with the place where the fruit was grown and the 
name of the producer, seller, or shipper. The lot number of 
the grower must be shown; and, if the fruit is apples, pears, 
or peaches, the weight or number must be shown. The grade 
must be marked if the fruit is sold in closed packages. 


Montana. Any box or barrel of apples must bear the 
name of the grower or packer, the name of the variety, the 
grade and the approximate number of apples in the box or 
barrel or the net weight. Combination grades and culls 
must be so labeled. Small apples must be labeled “small” 
and, if the box used is not a standard packing box, it must 
be labeled “short box.” Any car or truck which is moving 
apples shipped in bulk must have a label ten inches by 
twelve inches on the doors or side. 


STATE PREFERENCE Laws. Legislation which requires - 


that state departments give preference to the states’ own 
products, services, or citizens in trade or production are in 
their initial enactment designed as interstate trade restric- 
tions. As governmental activities take on wider and wider 
functions, these preference laws create advantages for resi- 
dent firms far greater than may be justified on an economic 
basis. The Committee on Commerce and Industry made this 
statement in its report to the National Conference on In- 
terstate Trade Barriers in 1939, “We are opposed to the 
giving of preferential treatment by legislative enactment to 
local materials, products and printing on the general pre- 
mise that this type of preference would and has resulted in 
the building up of local monopolies, higher costs, unfriend- 
ly feelings, and that its adoption in the past has definitely 
promoted retaliatory legislation.” But the committee at the 
same time “. . . excepts state laws giving preferences to 
state labor on state contract work . . . and recommends that 
the Conference take no action in this regard.” 

The following is a summary of the state preference laws 
appearing in the statutes of the four Pacific Northwest 
states. They are classified into three groups: persons, 
products, and services. 


Persons. Only citizens who have been bona fide residents 
of the state of Oregon for one year are allowed to take 
oysters, spats, or shells from natural beds within the state. 
Preference may be given also to Oregon firms in con- 
tracts for the construction of public works if bids are 
not 5 per cent higher than bids coming from outside the 
state. 

Ninety-five per cent of the labor used on public works in 
Idaho must be made up of residents of the state. In Idaho, 
contractors on public works must be holders of state licen- 
ses. 


Products. Each of the states has passed state preference 
laws with regard to products. A 5 per cent differential is 
allowed, within which preference must be given to state- 
produced products in purchases for consumption by state 
institutions in Washington and Oregon. In Oregon, this 
provision applies only to contracts to be awarded for public 
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works. In the purchase of supplies, state purchasing agents 
must always prefer products produced wholly in Oregon 
and, next, those partially produced in Oregon. 

In Idaho and Montana, the preference holds without the 
© per cent differential, the law being simply that preferer 
must be given to articles of local and domestic producti. 
and manufacture in purchases for the state. 


Services. The only preference law for services is that 
with regard to printing. In each of the states public printing 
work must be done by state printing firms. In Idaho, if the 
charges made by state concerns are excessive, the work may 
be given to nonresidents. This is also true in Montana, ex- 
cept that a 10 per cent differential is provided, rather than 
just “excessive.” 

(To be continued) 





Procedures of Real-Property 
Tax Assessment Surveyed 


(Continued from page 1) 


tion tends to be the result of applying the percentage, as- 
signed to the county by the State Tax Commission, to the 
market value for a base year. 


Amount or Revenue to sz Dentvep rrom Ar Vatonem Taxes: 
Taxing Body 

County R 
City X 
High School No. 2 
Elementary School No. 6 


Per Budget 


— $500 ,000 
300,000 
450,000 
-—-- 440,000 














Torat Assessep VALUATION witHtn Eaca Taxinc Bovy’s Bounvary: 


County R 
City X 
High School No. 2 _.. 
Elementary School No. 6 





. $50,000.00 
20,000 





25,000, 
22,000 ,000 








VALUATION oF Joun’s Property : 
1940 State Tax 
Market Commission Percentage 
Land $ 500 55 
w.. 2332 g 4,500 55 
Total : 


Assessed 
Value 
$ 275 
2.475 


$2,750 











Computation or Jomn’s Tax: 
(2) (2) + (1) 
Tax Kevnue Millage 

Taxing Body Needed Rate 
County $500 ,000 10 
City 300 ,000 15 
High School 450,000 18 
Elementary School 440,000 20 














Total 63 


John’s tax bill will be $173.25 ($2,750.00 63 miils). 

The millage rate of 63 mills will apply to every taxpayer’s 
property that is located in these four taxing districts, and 
each of these taxing bodies will receive its proportionate 
share of the collections. This is computed either by apply- 
ing the district’s individual millage rate to the amount of 
value collected upon, or by applying the percentage that 
the district’s millage rate bears to the total millage rate 
against the tax collections. Usually the total collections are 
distributed at the end of the month on one of the bases 
noted above. When John pays his tax of $173.25, the dis- 
tricts share as follows: 





Mi 
District roe 
County R ame Ee 
5 = 15 
High School No. 2 oe 2,730.00 49.50 
Elementary School No. 6 oes | 2,730.00 55.00 


a @& $173.25 


John's 
Valuation Shr-- . 
$2,750.00 $2 

2,750.00 41. 














Total 
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What can John Taxpayer do to be fairly satisfied as to 
the correctness of his tax each year? Some of the steps he 
can take toward this end are: 


(1) Review with the assessor or his representative the 
.-~praisal sheet of the property involved: (a) What is the 

. of this appraisal? How recent? (b) Does the house 
actually have a full basement, etc.? (c) Are additions and 
improvements correct as shown? (d) In general does the 
appraisal sheet show the true facts? The appraisal sheet 
is usually the basis for arriving at the valuation placed on 
the assessment roll. 


(2) Request from the assessor’s office the valuation of 
property similar to his own and located within his neigh- 
borhood. How do these valuations compare with his own? 


(3) Notify the assessor’s office of any change in owner- 
ship and of any material change in the value of the prop- 
erty. For example, has a part of the property been razed 
since the last appraisal? 


(4) Compare the description of the property shown on 
his deed to that appearing on the assessment roll, tax roll, 
or tax bill. They must be the same. 


(5) Obtain a rate sheet from the assessor’s office and 
figure his own tax. These sheets are usually mailed with the 
tax bill. There have been many cases where an arithmetical 
or mechanical error has caused the taxpayer to be billed for 
an incorrect tax. 


(6) Pay particular attention to the taxing bodies that are 
levying a tax on the property. Is the property actually lo- 
cated within the boundary of each levying district? It will 
probably be to John’s benefit to inspect the district maps on 
“Ye in the assessor’s office or county clerk’s office to be cer- 

in the property is located within the boundary of the 
questionable district. 


(7) If John has cause to believe the property is over- 
valued, appear before the Board of Equalization, which 
meets on the second Monday in May of each year. Some- 
times special meetings are held; public notice of such meet- 
ings is given by the assessor. 


(8) Personally attend meetings of the taxing district and 
give support to the plan or form of action he believes 


proper. 


Some factors over which John has little if any control, 
but which result in an inequitable tax, are: 


(1) Properties omitted from the assessment roll for var- 
ious reasons. For instance, the county appraisers may fail 
to record new houses completed or improvements on other 
buildings or parcels of property lost through divisions of 
assessments. This omitted property should be bearing its 
share of the tax burden; by its omission, a higher tax rate 
is used. 

(2) Arithmetical and mechanical errors that result in a 
lower than the true value of some other piece of property. 
These mistakes naturally affect the tax rate applied to all 
taxable properties, as well as the particular property where 
the error occurred. 


(3) Properties shown as being located in certain taxing 
 “istricts on the assessment and tax rolls, whereas they are 
actually situated in other districts, i.e., property located in 
Water District No. 3 shown on the roll and taxed in Water 
District No. 4. 


August 1950 





Prospects for Industrial Use 


Of Wheat Studied 


The Oregon Wheat Commission has issued a pamphlet 
titled /ndustrial Utilization of Pacific Northwest Wheat. 
Some of the essential facts contained in this study are: 

The Northwest wheat region—Oregon, Washington, and 
Idaho north of the Salmon River—produced annually from 
1927 to 1942 about 76 million bushels of wheat, mostly low 
in protein. New high-yielding varieties, improved farming, 
and greater technological developments point to 90 to 100 
million bushels a year in the future. We consume less than 
half the crop now. The surplus problem, temporarily wiped 
out by the war, looms larger than ever. 

While industrial utilization offers opportunities for using 
our surplus wheat, the primary outlet is for human food 
within the region, to other United States markets, and ex- 
ported to foreign countries. 

In spite of increased population in the Northwest, the 
consumption of wheat within the area is not sufficiently 
changed from prewar days to lighten the surplus load. Hu- 
man per capita consumption of bread products has been de- 
clining for some years. Efforts to promote increased use of 
wheat for livestock fattening—hogs particularly—cannot 
make any appreciable dent in wheat surpluses until wheat 
sells in the region at a price comparable to the price of corn. 

The industrial products which can be made from wheat 
are industrial and beverage alcohol, starch as such, starch 
for syrup, glucose and dextrose, modified wheat starches, 
and monosodium glutamate. A gluten phosphate gel and 
gluten as a plaster retarder offer future promise. 

Processes to separate starch and gluten and to make 
syrups or sugars from wheat have been developed to the 
point where commercial concerns can use them; the physi- 
cal problems of conversions are no longer of any material 
consideration in the industrial utilization of wheat. 

In spite of progress in processes, there are at present no 
exclusive industrial uses for wheat in a large volume. Corn 
is the basis for over 67 per cent of all the starch utilized 
in this country, and tapioca (imported) for 24 per cent. 
Potatoes, sago, and sugar beets are also satisfactory sources 
of raw material and offer severe competition to wheat. 

The price relationship between corn and wheat offers the 
only really important obstacle to establishment of an indus- 
trial wheat operation in the Northwest. Several firms are 
definitely interested in this section as a site for a successful 
long-term opere*ion. 

To counteract the price obstacle, the Oregon Wheat 
Growers League and the Pacific Northwest Farm Council 
have asked the Wheat Commission to draw up a bill for con- 
gressional action. This bill is known as the “certificate 
plan” for wheat. A number of studies of the wheat-surplus 
problem have pointed to the need for a two-price system in 
wheat. The “certificate plan” for wheat recognizes a need of 
this kind. Under this plan the wheat producer would 
receive the full parity price on his share of the national 
wheat crop which is used for human food purposes. This 
would ordinarily be about 50 per cent of his crop. All of his 
crop would go at the market price. The difference between 
the full parity price and the market price would be paid to 
the grower by the miller through the purchase of a cer- 
tificate. The cost of the program would be reflected in the 
price of the miller’s products. 
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CURRENT BUSINESS TRENDS IN OREGON 


Lumber. It now appears that the Douglas-fir sawmills of the Pa- 
cific Northwest will produce more lumber in 1950 than in any other 
past year. At the end of July, the output of the region’s 1,800 mills 
had reached 5,775 billion board feet, 5 per cent more than for the 
same period in 1949. Barring unforeseen factors, the present trend 
will result in a production total for the year exceeding the 1929 high 
of 10.2 billion feet. The greatest immediate problem is the freight- 
car shortage; there is some reason to believe it may ease in the next 
few weeks, since the movement of military supplies to the West Coast 
for shipment to Asia will provide more empty cars for the east-bound 
haul. The statistics for the industry follow (figures in M feet) : 


Average per Week 
July 1950 June 1950 30 Weeks, 1950 30 Weeks, 1949 
Production 184,871 206,077 5,775,026 5,570,833 
Orders 207,661 212,197 6,550,896 5,469,824 
Unfilled orders (end of month). 990,817 857,860 : 
Gross stocks (end of month)... 628,571 594,367 








Department Store Sales. Portland department-store sales under- 
went a sharp spurt with the prospects of consumer-goods shortages, 
although this is by now largely dissipated. It is worth noting that the 
increased sales were confined to a relatively few items, among them 
being electrical appliances, housewares, linens, and nylons. Com- 
parisons of certain periods in 1950 with the same periods in 1949 for 
Portland and other Pacific Coast cities is given in the table below: 

Week Ending Four Weeks Ending Calendar Year to 
Aug. 12 Aug. 12 Aug. 12 
+ 3% 
4 


1 





Portland 
OS ane 

















United States +426 





Portland Food Prices. Portland housewives paid 1 per cent more 
for food in mid-June than in mid-May 1950. The July and August 
price levels will undoubtedly be still higher, but figures for these 
later periods have not yet been released by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Interestingly, the June 1950 level of retail food prices was 


exactly the same as for June 1949; in both months the purchasing 
power of the food dollar in terms of prewar August 1939 was about 
45.5 cents. The 1 per cent Oregon increase for the month end 
June 15 compares to a national average increase of 2.1 per cent. 


Multnomah County Real-Estate Transactions. During July 
1950 there were 2,024 real-estate sales in Multnomah County, 
amounting to $8,688,421. Of these, 858 were for residences, the total 
value of which was $6,840,691. July’s transactions were down some- 
what as compared to June, but substantially above July 1949. 

July 1950 June 1950 July 1949 
No. of sales 2,024 2,382 1,573 
Total sales price $8,688,421 $11,317,379 $6,137,023 


No. of tgag lites 1,444 1,503 932 
Total money loaned ue $8,016,737 $ 9,562,059 $6,474,377 


Employment. Oregon employment is at its seasonal peak, and 
occasional shortages of certain types of skilled labor are beginning 
to appear. Conversely, unemployment is contracting somewhat. The 
following table gives the estimated number of unemployed by the 
state employment offices (Portland figures include those of Oregon 
City and Albany those of Corvallis and Lebanon) : 

July 1,1950 June 11,1950 July 1, 1949 
Portland 15,300 15,650 23,800 
Albany 789 925 1,600 


Astoria 1,500 
Baker 375 
Bend 


Coos Bay 


Eugene 






































Grants Pass 
Hood River 
Klamath Falls 
La Grande 
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Salem 

The Dalles 
Tillamook 
Toledo 


Total 





$8385 
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BANK DEBITS 


Bank debits represent the dollar value of the checks drawn against individual deposits. Payment for approximately 90 per cent of all goods, property, and services is by 
check. Bank debits are regarded as indicators of the general trend of business, though their value for this purpose may be impaired by substantial changes in the level of 
prices. The Bureau of Business Research collects bank debits from 117 banks and branches monthly. On occasion, the totals for the same month in different issues of the 
Review are not directly comparable because of necessary adjustments in basic data. 


Number 
- of Banks 
Marketing Districts Reporting 


Oregon 110 
Portland (Portland, Hillsboro, Oregon City, etc.) 


Debits 
June 1950 


$1,018,689,716 
608,291,934 


Debits 
May 1950 


$937,797 ,670 
$73,744,327 


Debits 
June 1949 


$936,338 ,162 
$75,787,615 


June 1950 Compared with 
May 1950 = June 1949 


+ 8.63% + 8.80% 
+ 5.65 








Lower Willamette Valley (Salem, McMinnville, etc.) 
Upper Willamette Valley (Albany, Corvallis, Eugene, etc.) 
North Oregon Coast (Astoria, Tillamook, etc.) oe 
Douglas, Coos Bay 
Southern Oregon (Ashland, Medford, Grants Pass) 
Upper Columbia River (The Dalles, Hood River, etc.) 
Pendleton area wanel 
Central Oregon (Bend, Prineville. Redmond) 
Klamath Falls, Lakeview area 
Baker, La Grande area 
Busns, Ontario, Nyssa 
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76,541,156 
112,842,506 
24,112.409 
37,140,332 
45,349,870 
16,539,094 
19,498,956 
20,328,257 
26,512,699 
18,478,865 
13,053 ,632 


69,451,078 
99,030,893 
20,238,326 
30,388,221 
41,541,160 
14,785,540 
18,729,137 
19,318,763 
23,919,110 
16,315,315 
10,355,800 


78,298,636 
90,521,077 
20,666 ,984 
30,393,556 
35,149,898 
16,320,120 
18,984,841 
17,981,003 
24,016,438 
15,977,363 
12,240,631 


BUILDING PERMITS 


Building permits give an indication of building operations planned rather than actual construction under way. Care must be taken, in interpreting these data, to allow 
for the lag which may elapse between the issuance of the permit and the ‘beginning of actual construction. The data have been collected by the Bureau of Business Research. 


New 
Residential 
June 1950 
$ 104,491 
1,026,000 

86,500 
244,000 
2,927,785 
448,359 
333,30) 
45,200 
402,750 























Springfield 
The Dalles 
14 other iti 


ee eee 








Totals $5,673,576 
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New Non- 
residential 
June 1950 
$ 24,408 
175,550 
24,150 
12,978 
646,550 
3°3 157 
5,009 
6,000 
123,470 


$1,371,243 


Additions, 
Alterations 
& Repairs 
June 1950 
$ 20,060 
120,195 
27,175 
$3,672 
643,880 
61.031 
7,455 
9,875 
98,133 


$1,044,526 


Totals 
June 1950 
s 148,959 
1,321,745 
137,825 
310,650 
4,218,215 
865,563 


400,955 
61,075 
624,353 


$8,089,345 


Totals 
May 1950 
$ 153,508 
609,405 
126,544 
741,485 
9,253,845 
520,935 
280 ,060 
118,195 
597,130 


$12,401,107 


— 2.25 
+24.65 
+ 16.67 
+-22.20 
+29.02 
+ 1.34 
+ 2.71 
+ 13.05 
+10.39 
+15.66 
+ 6.64 


Totals 
June 1949 
$ 43,000 

324,645 

169,478 

200,565 

6,883,180 
504,5°° 

208 

48... 
1,018,765 


$9,401,619 
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